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that life from which the power came. Nor do I 
ats forget the encouragement which I received from 
PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, another friend, when, like a shower of the former 
No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, and latter rain, he watered the plantation of the 
PHILADELPHIA, Lord, by setting forth the blessedness with 
which he will reward those who forsake all for 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | his name’s sake, &c. But, though I could take 
a Three copies sent to one address for Five delight, yet I was not to build a tabernacle here, 
C ails ae ; my troubles were not quite over; for though my 
ommunications must be addressed to the Publisher, ‘ 
free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. | 2Unt let me go free, a few times, yet she pro- 
a <== | posed to perplex me in my new design, by ag- 
MARGARET LUCAS. gravating the passions she found in herself, and 
{Continued from page 705.} by giving way to the fvolish excitations of 
Whilst I resigned myself to his holy will, it | others. 
pleased the Almighty to show me it was not! The first time she met me, in my going to 
right that I should thus believe, and yet live| mecting, was with a whip, and the next with a 
alone, without assembling myself with those that | black hood and green apron; but I shall endea- 
I was satisfied were believers in the same Divine | vor to be as quick here as I can, for I cannot 
Principle; neither do I now think it would have | well, nor do I desire to remember the foolish 
been good or right; for, as sure as the Lord | pains she took to mortify me; yct do I find my- 
thought proper, in his wisdom, to provide help-| self engaged, gratefully to acknowledge, that I 
mates for the body, so surely does he conde-| was preserved above all the ridicule I met with; 
scend to qualify many of his faithful servants, to | for to many I was a subject of entertainment and 
be helpful, in a spiritual sense, to each other. I! diversion. Some, however, seemed to have com- 
therefore believed it was right for me to attend | passion for me, though I cannot say that I knew, 
meetings, in order to retain my favor with him. | at that time, above three or four. Amongst 
In this my aunt did not interrupt me till I these there was one that frequently expressed a 
had been a few times; this. I might readily ex-| concern for my preservation, and offered to assist 
cuse, for, indeed, I had enough to do within! me in having my aunt bound over to her good 
myself; the tears I shed at my entrance at the behavior ; but I found myself more desirous to 
door, and presenting myself before the Invisible | be preserved in a proper decorum towards her. 
Being, were so many renunciations of my own) There was another of my well-wishers, who 
will. [ used to sit down at the first or nearest | advised me to leave the town, pyoffering me a 
seat I came to; yet so well did it answer, that | room in their house, and liberty to sell my gocds 
what I sowed in tears, at my getting there, I/ with them. This, I must ever acknowledge, was 
reaped with joy at my coming away. 'a kind part; but, though they pressed my com- 
As I went with a soul desirous of improve-| pliance, I could not find an inclination thereto; 
ment, I was often highly favored, and had to| for I conceived that quitting the town would 
remember S. Radford’s recommendation to me, | look as though I had done some bad thing; and 
to buy the truth and scll it not, as also to be; I knew no one could, justly, say any worse thing 
convinced of the justice of the Almighty; and,!of me than that I was a Quaker. Thercfore, 
that man’s destruction is of himself. I think it} though I could willingly have been out of the 
was about, or a little after this time, that I; noise that my change had occasioned, yet I ra- 
heard my néw uncle, Joshua Toft, give in his} ther chose to commit myself to that hand, which 
testimony for the truth, and remember it was as| I now believed could preserve me, and submit 
one having authority, pressing Friends to come | to the confusion of this time, till my God should 
out of Babylon, and exhorting them not to par-| say, it is enough ; not doubting but these things 
take-with her of her sins, lest they should also be! were permitted for the trial of my faith; yet, 0 
partakers of her plagues; and though I was but | far did their kindness prevail, that I inclined to 
very young in the truth, yet the Lord was|ask farther advice upon it; and, as 8. Leay had 
pleased so to enlighten my understanding, that I| been a few times to ask me how I did, I told 
read him spiritually, and was made a partaker of! him my desire, and requested him to procure 
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at their abuse of others, than of myself. 














hearing that night. 






































mood my uncle and aunt were in concerning me ; 
I signified, I could not help it, but that, notwith- 











society. I farther told him of ‘the kind proffer 

















° vice. He told me that going was the likeliest 











mored. I told him no; but was rather afraid 











never rest while I was a Quaker. He then said, 














how thou thyself canst bear it? Perhaps the 
surest way to be quict from them, is to accept 
the proposals of thy friends. ; 

This, however, was not what I expected, nor, 























over to my views, I said, do you think, Sir, there 
is room to believe I should be presumptuous, if I 











He said, he thought not, so long as I gave them 
no just occasion ; and added, young woman, what 
dost thou think is best for thyself? lL answered, 
that I would not, willingly, run myself into dan- 
ger, neither act any way purposely to provoxe 
them; nor yet do I see how I can, at this time, 
fly from their anger, and leave the town, without 
giving myself secret uneasiness. To this he re- 
plied, that, to be sure, we ought to mind; for 
we might go out of one trouble into another, and 
perhaps a worse. He further asked me, how I 
thought I could bear the trial, saying, I had al- 
ready known something of an exercise of this 
kind. I said, yes, I have; and the truth I have 
found so much on my side, that I have been hi- 
therto supported through it, and now do not 
doubt but if I should lose my life, in the way of 
my relations’ anger, my soul would still de 
happy. He signified, if such were my belief and 
resolution, he could say nothing better to me 
than, go on and prosper. 














































































































me an opportunity of speaking with one of the 
friends Toft; he asked me which; I said, either 
of the three brothers that I could most conve- 
niently go to, without my uncle or aunt’s getting 
intelligence of it; for I was much more troubled 
He 
told me the next day, that he had spoken to 
Samuel Toft, who was willing to give me the 


Accordingly, I went in the dusk of the even- 
ing, Nicodemus-like; though not so much for 
the shame of the thing, which I now was so used 
to, as for fear that my aunt should get knowledge 
of it; and did not know, by the name of Samuel, 
which was to receive me; but knocking at the 
door, he let me in, to whom I paid my compli- 
ments; and, after sitting down, introduced our 
discourse, by signifying, I supposed he was no | 
stranger to the hurry of the town, and the angry | 


standing this, I found myself engaged to join the 


made me, but as doubting in my mind what 
would be for the best, I had a desire to ask ad- | 


way to rid myself of those troubles, but asked if 
I had no hopes of my relations being better hu- | 


they would be worse, for they said they could | 


indeed, what I desired; and to bring him more | 


should stay, and receive an injury from them? | 
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I then, wishing him the compliment of the 
night, returned, desiring to remain stedfast to 
what I apprehended was my duty; but when at 
home, I could not forbear reflecting on the small 
assurance I had given my friend; and more s0, 
on what an odd appearance, for a Quaker, I had 
made; for, besides my speech, I went in my full 
trjm. I had on my hoop, rings on my fingers, 
and ear-rings in my ears; my clothes, indeed, 
were black and white crape mourning, which I 
| wore for my beloved sister, and therefore my 
linen was without lace; neither was I thought. 
ful, at this time, about my outward dress, my 
work lay more within; neither did my friend 





| regard my appearance so much, as to make him 


overlook the intentions of my heart, for Samuel 
Leay told me, the next time he saw me, that 8, 
Toft said, he was sutisfied there was that within 
me, that would prevail on me to lay my compli- 
ments aside ; nor was it long ere | found it my 
place so to do, which I must leave to mention; 
a probable reason why I was not allowed to give 
my friends a fuller assurance ; and which may 
also show how blind I was to my own state, and 
how much need I had to crave the illuminating 


/ray of Divine light, to steer my course by ; for, 





though I seemed to myself to be quite fixed in 
my purpose, yet I soon found, by experience, 
how weak I was. 

I received a letter from my dear brother, who 


| kindly gave us a visit on the death of my sister. 
it was a nice point to give advice in, for who can | 
tell what thy relations may do in their anger, or | 


The letter gave me an account, that he had 
heard, from my uncle, the melancholy affair that 
was amongst us; describing the fanatical and 
fantastical deportment of those I was about join- 
ing with ; the utter mistake they lay under, in 
respect to the doctrines of Christ, and giving me 
a kind invitation to come to him, with a promise 
to take care of me and my fortune. Te affec- 
tionately mentioned an opportunity he had of 
placing me with a near relation of his wife’s, 


| who was a milliner in the city, if I liked that 


business; and concluded, in much brotherly 
love, and with desires for my welfare every 
way. 

This so sensibly touched the natural affection 
I had for him, that had I not been favored, from 
the Most High, with a sight of the snare which 
my enemy had laid for me, I should certainly 
have accepted of this offer, from my only bro- 
ther, the consideration of whose love, in this in- 
stance, and of the grief I had given my other 
near and dear relations, caused me to turn my 
exercises round and round again; and to intro- 
spect the cause thereof. In this affecting survey, 
many were my secret supplications to the Lord, 
for his preservation and assistance, that thereby 
the enemy might be defeated in all his strata- 
gems. ‘Thus was I attacked on my weakestside, 


for this tender treatment, from my brother, and 
my uncle’s three last visits, gave me more af- 
But 


fectionate concern, than all their abuses. 
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now I was to answer the letter, and I did it so 
thoroughly, according to that wisdom which my 
Heavenly Father was pleased to favor me with, 
that I never heard any more from my brother on 
that subject; but whenever afterwards he wrote 
to me, it was in great love and respect. I had, 
through the condescension of the inexpressible 
love of my God, surmounted many difficulties 
and doubtings in my own mind; yet had I di- 
vers trials still to wade through. 

[To be continued.] 


JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
In the last illness of that eminent servant of 
the Lord, John Churchman, he thus expressed 
himself :— 


“T have found myself much stripped as to a 
sense of good, and tried with poverty many days. 
I suppose I have been accounted by some as one 
of the better sort of people; but I have seen 
great occasion to beware of a dispositionthat would 
seek to feed on the praise or commendations of 
others; a carnal, selfish spirit is apt to present 
und creep in if possible; and I have seen it hurt 
many who have had right beginnings. It always 
introduceth dimness and oppression to the pure, 
precious, innocent life of truth, which only grow- 
eth up into dominion through deep abasement 
of soul, and the entire death of self.” 


And about three days before his death, several 
friends being in his room, he spoke as follows :— 


“ Friends in the beginning, if they had health 
and liberty, were not easily diverted from paying 
their tribute of worship to the Almighty on week 
days as well as First-days; but after a while, when 
outward sufferings ceased, life and zeal decaying, 
ease and the spirit of the world took place with 
many, antl thus it became customary for one or 
two out of a family to attend meetings, and to 
leave their children much at home. Parents 
also, if worldly concerns were in the way, could 
neglect their week-day meetings sometimes, yet 
be willing to hold the name, and plead excuse, 
because of a busy time, or the like : but I believe 
that such a departure from primitive integrity 
ever did, and ever will, occasion a withering from 
the life of true religion.” 


By affliction man is enabled to determine what 


is truly of vital importance in religion. It is 
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JOSEPH CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
THE INDIANS IN 1797. 
(Continued from page 709.) 

I have been frequently in company with the 
Stockbridge Indians, and I believe they are su- 
perior, especially the women, to many under our 
name, who make a high profession of religion. 

3d. Travelling through this settlement, I be- 
held the pleasant situation of the houses of the 
natives, on rising ground, near a clear running 
stream, surrounded by trees which were ever- 
green.” My mind was humbled in seeing the 
manner in which they lived, and how free they 
were from those cares and wants which luxury 
and pride have introduced. Their composure 
and serenity is remarkable. After a long ab- 
sence of an Indian, they do not exhibit that ec- 
stacy at meeting which we generally see among 
ourselves, but when a suitable time offers, they 
say—‘ Satandosry Gawchee”’ i. e., so friend, art 
thou still in the valley of tears ? 

About this time, I was informed of an inte- 
resting circumstance which occurred among the 
Wyandot nation of Indians with a deputation 
from Congress. It appears, in consequence of 
some of the encroachments of the white people 
on the borders of their lands, a demur arose 
among the Indians, and the affair demanded the 
attention of Congress who appointed a commit- 
tee of their body, to investigate the grievance. 
The Indians being informed, a council was called, 
and at the appointed time, the deputies met them, 
and requested to be furnished with information 
of the boundaries of their territory, when to their 
great surprise, a young Indian stept forth, and 
in a solemn manner, in behalf of the council, 
spoke thus. 

“ [Ie who causes the sun to rise beyond the 
tip of the eastern hills, and set below the brow 
of the western mountains, that hath clothed the 
wilderness with leaves in the spring, and dis- 
solved it again in the fall ; it is He alone that 
hath set bounds to our country.” 

The speech so surprised the auditors that they 
knew not what answer to make. 

5th. Favored with health, though my com- 
panion is still afflicted with the ague. John 
Tulie and George Crosby came to see us. These 
men are of another tribe, and appear superior to 
many of us who are of fairer complexion, both 
in respect to sobriety and understanding—their 
remarks on sundry matters are edifying. Speak- 
ing of a schoolmaster’s qualifications, one of these 


wonderful to behold what power the severe pres- | observed that the master they wanted among 


sure of sorrow has in simplifying the religious 
faith, and fixing the mind on those great truths 
which all Christians admit. He who listens to 
the sentiments and prayers of a single-hearted 
Christian in the hour of severe trial, will find his 
soul clinging to these truths which all good men 
love, and clinging to them as alone furnishing 
strength and comfort. 


them, was not only one who was qualified to 
teach children and keep the school orderly, but 
one who would be an example to their parents.” 

These men offered us their horses te ride to 
their nation, being about seventeen computed 
miles through a country almost impassable at this 
season, proposing to go themselves on foot, but 
I could not accede to their kind terms. 
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Had a mecting this morning, and a number of 
Indians came to see us, notwithstanding it was 
very stormy. I thought it a day of refreshment, | 
both in our little sitting, and in some remarks 
made by the natives. 

6th. A cold morning, and the waters high in 
the crecks from the thaw of snow. Intended to 
set out for Stockbridge on foot, but the illness of 
my companion, together with some luggage we 
had to take, made it difficult, but He who is a) 
present help was near to provide. 
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accordingly. The Indians said—go home and 
preach the Gospel to them, give them those good 
books that will learn them the way to Heaven, 
treat them as brethren and not as slaves, and 
then come and preach to us. In consequence of 
this refusal, the whole missionary company re- 


turned, and one of them who was a Congress- 
-manewas so affected with the circumstance, that 


he manumitted all his slaves. 
When I came home, I called upon this person 


to enquire more fully. respecting the matter, 


A Stockbridge Indian came to the house about , when he seriously and fully confirmed the same. 


the time of our starting, and agreed to carry our | 
burdens. I had cause of thankfulness from being | 
here, believing the Lord is bringing abouta great | 
work in the earth. 

A Baptist minister was here at Stockbridge. 
The Indians showed him our certificate, at which 
he expressed approbation, and offered us the use 
of his horse for a few days. Then we were in- 
formed that the conclusion of the Oneida Indians 
not to send the girls from their nation, had such 


an effect upon the Tuscaroras, that notwithstand- | 


ing we had delivered clothing for their children, 
we had to recommend them to deliver it to those 
who offered voluntarily. We could have had 
many more of the Stockbridge children than were 
specified in our certificate, but it was our earnest 
desire to keep as neer as possible, to what was 
contained therein. My companion’s illness was 
cause of considerable exercise, but at last we ar- 
rived at our Indian brother’s, where we were 
treated with great kindness and hospitality. 


7th. 


effects were visible among some of these peopie. 
Their penetration and judgment in religious mat- 
ters are very evident and striking, as will appear 
ia the following narrative. 

It appears that two young men were prepared 
at Princeton College to be sent as missionaries 
among the Indians, and in order to habituate 
themselves to hardship they lodged upon boards. 


persons of the first respectability. On their ar- 


| 


| 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MILITANT CHURCH. 

Association and organization for religious pur- 
poses, appear to have had their origin in the spi- 
ritual wants of man. From the earliest times 
men have been accustomed to unite together for 
the purpose of mutual improvement, and in con- 
formity to their apprehensions of duty to the 
Creator. These associations under a great variety 
of forms, have been dignified with the name of 
the Church Militant on earth. The purposes, 
however, for which religious organizations have 
been instituted, have, in great measure, been 
frustrated by a departure from first principles, or 
by losing sight of the real advantages to be gained 
by such association, and resorting to a variety of 
schemes of human invention, designed by their 


| originators to accomplish some selfish end, but 


: _ | caleulated, in their operation, to destroy indivi- 
My mind has often felt the sweet in- | 


fluences of Divino Goodness, and its salutary | over the individual conscience. 


dual rights, and to exercise an undue authority 
One innovation 


on the rights of private judgment in matters of a 


religious nature, has generally succeeded another, 
till these primary associations have been rent by 
schisms and divisions, resulting in new organi- 
zations, which, from the same causes, have, in 
their turns, become the theatre of the same dis- 


order and confusion which marked their separa- 


rival, the Chiefs called a council, which being 


met, the visiters informed them that they had | 


| lute infallibility. 


brought two ministers of the Gospel to preach | 


salvation to them, and a number of books which 
would learn them the way to Heaven. 
dians received the information without apparent 
emotion,and said they would consider the subject, 
which would occupy fourteen days. Meantime 
the ministers proposed to preach, but the Indians 


were formed. 
Indians made the enquiry whether they had any 
dark people among them, and whether they 
preached the Gospel to them, and whether the 

gave them these good books which would show 


The In-| 


} 'tion from the parent stem. 
They were accompanied to the Creck nation by | 


“ach of these dis- 
tinct organizations has endeavored to monopolize 
the title of the True Church—elaimed for itself 
evangelical purity, and, in some instances, abso- 
In conformity with popular 
usages these sects have all persecuted one an- 
other—charged one another with unsoundness of 
faith and irregularity of practice in church go- 
vernment. Each has assumed to have the exact 
standard of faith, and denied to others the privi- 
lege of judging for themselves in those things 


|which relate to the requirements of religion. 


would not suffer them until their own conclusions! Thus sects and sectarianism have overspread the 


At the expiration of the time, the 


earth, and made the visible Christian Church re- 
semble more its great protytype, Babel, than a 
church beautified with the presence of angels and 
the harmony of the human race. 

In the establishment of Christianity, neither 


them the way to Heaven, or whether they treated | Jesus nor the apostles thought it right or expe 


them as slaves, or as brethren? Being answered | dient to give any written formula of doctrine, or 
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to establish any form of church government. The 
gospel recognizes religious growth and develop- 
ment as an element of man’s nature. “I have 
many things,” said the blessed Jesus, “‘ to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” ‘Truth is 
revealed to man in proportion to the use he makes 
of it. He that is faithful in the little, is made 
ruler over more. The gospel recognizes the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit as the only infallible 
source of instruction in divine things : “‘ the word 
is nigh thee, even in thy heart and in thy mouth.” 
In almost all the sects into which Christendom 
has become divided, this element of man’s reli- 
gious development has not been recognized as an 
article of their association ; consequently, they 
have hemmed themselves in with their peculiar | 
ereeds, allowed no room for further revelations | 
of truth, and, as a natural consequence, these | 
feeble barriers have been broken down, as minds, | 
faithful to the openings of truth and duty have | 
endeavored to exalt the standard of rightcous- | 
ness. 

Another error into which they have fallen, 
the denial of immediate divine revelation, and its 
sufficiency for all the purposes of human salva- 
tion. Those causes have operated unfavorably to | 
human progress—have contributed to the spread- 
ing of an erroneous theology, which has kept 
man groping his way in darkness, a stranger to | 
the road upon which he is travelling, and igno- | 
rant of the destiny that awaits him at the end of 
his journey. 

It may be questioned whether any religious | 
organization has a right to appropriate exclu-! 
sively to itself the title of the Church ; for under- 
lying all these, and independent of all these, we 
believe there is such a representation of the | 
Church Triumphant in heaven, as is justly enti- 
tled to the name of the Church Militant on earth. 

The Church of Christ is characterized by har- | 
mony, charity, peace. The members of it are 
bound together by the common tic of Christian | 
love : they seek to promote the welfare of the | 
whole human race, as well as of one another: 
they acknowledge “one master, even Christ,’’ and | 
the brotherhood of man. They are not known by | 
any church organization or system of doctrine ; | 
but “ by their fruits ye shall I:now them.” Now| 


is 


instead of finding any particular seet in posses-| 'T 


sion of these distinguishing features of the true | 
church, or the sole depository of the peculiar vir- 
tues of Christianity, we are bound to make the 
admission, however humiliating it may be to see- 
tarian pride, that “God is no rempecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people, they who fear him and work righteous- 
ness are accepted of him.” 

The apostate Church of Rome, sheltering her- 
self under the supposed theory of a divine origin, 
claiming the right not only to govern with des- 
potic sway, but to persecute men for differing 
from her in opinion, has entailed upon many of | 
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| of human society; but we 
| and dragging from the dark abodes of ignorance 
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the sects professing Christianity, the evils which 
she harbored in her bosom, the injurious conse- 
quences of which have been exhibited in the 
spirit of persecution which they have, to a great 
extent, imbibed. The spirit of persecution has 
not been alone confined to the Church of Rome. 
Luther, himself, had no sooner started the refor- 
mation, than he began to exercise something of 
the same spirit. Of the numerous protestant 
sects that have sprung into existence, many have 
fallen into the same deplorable error. Lutherans 
persecuted Calvinists, and Calvinists have op- 
pressed Lutherans. Michael Servetus escaped 
the Inquisition, with whicli he was threatened in 
| Spain, to be burnt at Geneva by John Calvin, for 
his religious opinions. Cranmer burnt Lambert 
and Askew in E ngland, for the very opinions for 
which he himself afterwards suffered. ‘The Pu- 
ritans were persecuted at home, and sought in 
| the wilderness of America an asylum, where they 
could enjoy the religious liberty which had been 
denied them in their native land; yet the Puri- 
tans imprisoned, whipped, and hung the Quakers 
at Boston, and professed to be doing God service 


|in the extermination of hereties. 


It would require volumes to record the wars 


: bloodshed, and strife which have marked the pro- 


gress of contending sects, the bitterness and ill- 
feeling such controversies haye engendered, and 
their desolating effects on the peace “and harmony 
forbear looking back, 


and superstition, these follies and errors of the 
times that are past. These things, however, show 
us the importance of Christian charity, and teach 
us to value the blessings we enjoy. We live in 
more favored times: the rights of man are so far 


| understood, the blessings of religious lib erty are 
' 
iso far appreciated, that “the dark and gloomy no- 


tions about compulsory worship in an intolerant 
church, are vanishing from civilized society. In 
this country, at least, “the secds of religious liberty 
have been too deeply planted ever to be eradi- 
cated: as well might we attempt to turn the 
waters of our mighiiest rivers back against their 
natural courses, as to check the tide of free in- 
quiry and discussion which is going on upon 
every subject pertaining to the welfare of man. 
lhe affected piety which is seckirg to root out 
heresy of opinion, and substituting faith for good 
works, which is alarmed at any supposed or real 
innovation upon ancient customs or antiquated 
ereeds, which is attempting to control the rights 
of conscience or to invade the sanctuary of pri- 
vate judgment, will find no better response from 
the spirit of the age than did the children to whom 
Jesus likened the Pharisces of his time, who 
stood in the market places and cried unto their 
fellows, “‘ We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we hi: ave mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented.” That man has lived a cen- 
tury too late who will now assert, that his form 
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of worship, his creed, or his opinions, constitute 
the precise standard of religious belief and duty 
for all other men. 

We regard these things as favorable omens 
that the day will come, when sectarianism will 
cease to be regarded as the stepping-stone to the 
fellowship of the gospel; when the metaphysics of 
ereeds will be abandoned for practical righteous- 
ness; and the Church Militant on earth be every 
where recognised by fruits of love, Lrotherly- 
kindness, charity, and every good work. 

First month, 1854. I. 


A WORK OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Miss Dix has published a letter, addressed to 
various gentlemen in Boston, New York, and | 
Philadelphia, thanking them for their humanity | 
and unhesitating generosity in affording her the | 
means of supplying Sable Island, which lies in | 
the Atlantic Ocean, eighty-five miles south-west | 
of the eastern point of Nova Scatia, with life- 
boats, life-car, a mortar for throwing lines over | 
wrecks, and outfits complete. The Boston gen- | 
tlemen who contributed to this praiseworthy ob- | 
ject, were Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon. Jona- 
than Phillips, Col. T. H. Perkins, and Messrs. 
KR. C. Hooper, R. B. Forbes, and G. N. Upton. 
Miss Dix states, that she was first induced to visit 
Sable Island last summer, during a temporary 
stay at Halifax. Ou the second morning after her 
sojourn there a vessel was wrecked upon the 
south side of the island in a dense fog, but ali | 
hands were saved. Miss Dix found that the 

| 
Provincial Government, aided by the mother | 
country, maintained a force of ten men upon the! 
island for the purposes of humanity, but there | 
were no life-boats, fog-bells, or light-houses. She 
accordingly resolved to ask of a few of her coun- 
trymen in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
for three life-boats. In response, they have pre- 
sented her with six noble life-boats, furnished 
with all necessary equipments and outfits for 
their use. She says it now only remains for her 
- to ask of the British Government the establish- 
ment of a light-house and the anchorage of fog- 
bells off the northern shore of the island, to com- 
plete those means of warning and preservation 
to seamen, which so dangerous a position re- 
quires. Alluding to the fact that crews are of- 
tentimes detained upon the island for months 
without an opportunity to reach the main, and | 
that they possess, during the interval, but few 
sources of improvement, she says that the idca 
was awakened, that a well-chosan library would 
be useful, and she is indebted to the booksellers 
and publishers of Boston, mainly, for about five 
hundred volumes, consisting of voyages, travels, 
and historical works, and books treating of prac- 
tical subjects, which constitute a sufficient library, | 
aud have been already forwarded, and are now in 
use.—Doston Journal. 
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CONTINUED EXTRACTS FROM RURAL HOURS. 


Thursday, 11th. Walked in the woods. The 
fly honeysuckle is in full leaf, as well as in flower; 
it is one of our earliest shrubs. We have several 
varieties of the honeysuckle tribe in this State. 
The scarlet honeysuckle, so common in our gar- 
densy is a native plant, found near New York, and 
extending to the southward as far as Carolina. 
The fragrant woodbine, also cultivated, is found 
wild in many woods of this State. The yellow 
honeysuckle grows in the Catskill mountains; a 
small variety, with greenish-yellow flowers, and 
the hairy honeysuckle with pale-yellow blossoms 
and large leaves, are among our plants. ‘There 
are also three varicties of the fly honeysuckle, re- 
gular northern plants, one bearing red, another 
purple, another blue berries. The first is common 
here, found in every wood. There is said to be 
a plant almost identical with this in Tartary. 


Friday, 12th. The aspens are in leaf and look 
beautifully on the hill-side, their tremulous fo- 
liage being among the very earliest to play in the 
spring breezes, as their downy seeds are the first 
of the year to fly abroad. These are as common 
in the wood at one moment in the spring, as the 
thistle down later in the season among the fields. 
One often sees them lying in little patches along 
the highway, looking like a powdering of snow- 
flakes. The birds of some of the more delicate 
tribes use this down to line their nests, the hum- 
ming-bird for instance. We have been looking 
and inquiring for the Tackamahac, the great 
northern or balsam poplar. It is found at Niagara 
and on Lake Champlain; but the farmers about 
here seem to know nothing of it. This is a tree 
of some interest, from the fact that it preserves 
its size longer than any other wood as it ap- 
proaches the pole; and the greater portion of the 
drift-wood in the Arctic seas belong to this spe- 
cies. On the north-west coast it is said to attain 
a very great size—one hundred and sixty-feet in 
height, and twenty fect in diameter! Poplars, 
through their different varictics, appear to stretch 
far over the globe, some being found in the heart 
of the warm countries of southern Europe and 
Asia; others on the skirts of the Arctic regions. 
The wood used for architectural purposes in the 
sultry plains of Mesopotamia, is said to be almost 
wholly a variety of the poplar, a native of Arme- 
nia, which is the region of the peach. 

Saturday, 13th. It still continues showery, in 
spite of several attempts to clear. We have had 
much more rain than usual lately. A high gust 
came sweeping down the valley this afternoon, 
driving the rain in heavy sheets before the face 
of the hills, while pines and hemlocks were toss- 


ing their arms wildly on the mountain tops, and ° 
even the bare locusts bent low before the wind. 


White caps were rolling with much more power 
than usual in our placid lake; the garden-walks 
and the roads were flooded in a moment, and pools 
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formed in every hollow on the lawn; the water} Vielets are found everywhere. The moose- 
literally poured down upon us, as if from some | flowers, are increasing in numbers; young straw- 
other receptacle than the clouds. Let us hope this | berry blossoms promise a fine crop of fruit. The 
is the closing shower, for one longs to be abroad | whortleberry cups are hanging thickly on their 
in the woods again. low branches, and the early elders are showing 
Monday, 16th. Beautiful day. Long drive and | their dark-chocolate flower-buds, which we should 
walk in the hills and woods. While we have been | never expect to open white. The ferns are also 
housed in the village, how much has been going | unrolling their long colored fans. We gathered 
on abroad! The leaves are opening rapidly:|some ground-laurel, but the squirrel-cups are 
many of the scarlet maples have their foliage | forming their seed. 
quite formed and colored, though scarcely full we 
size yet. The old chestnuts and oaks are in move- CAPITAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
ment, the leaves of the last coming out quite} It is a consolation for all right-minded young 
pinkish, a bit of finery of which one would hardly | men in this country, that though they may not 
suspect the chiefs of the forest; but so it was in| be able to command as much pecuniary capital 
Chaucer’s time : as they would wish to commence business them- 
‘‘ Every tree well from his fellowes grewe selves, yet there is a moral capital which they 
With branches bioad, laden with leaves newe, _| can have, that will weigh as much as money with 
That springen out against the sunne’s sheene, | those people whose opinion is worth having. And 
Some very red, and some a glad light-greene.” | i+ does not take a great while to accumulate a 
Very many of the trees open their leaf-buds| respectable amount of capital. It consists in 
with a warm tint in the green, either brown, or| truth, honesty and integrity ; to which may be 
pink, or purplish. Just now, the leaves of the| added decision, firmness, courage and _perse- 
Juneberry are dark-reddish brown, in rich con-| yerance. With these qualities there are few ob- 
trast with its white pendulous flowers. tacles which cannot be overcome. Friends springs 
Some of the small oak leaves, especially those | up and surround such a young man almost as if 
of the younger trees, are the deepest crimson;}by magic. Confidence flows out to him, and 
the sugar maples are faintly colored; the scarlet | business accumulates on his hands faster than he 
maples, on the contrary, are pure green, seeming | can ask it. And in a few short years such a 
to have given all their color to the flowers.. The | young man is far in advance of many who started 
mountain maples are highly colored; and the| with him, having equal talents and larger pecu- 
bracts of the moose-wood are quite rosy, as well | niary means; ere long our young friend stands 
as some of their leaves. Elms seem to be always | foremost, the honored, trusted and loved. Would 
green, and so are beeches. The black birch is | that we could induce every youthful reader to 
faintly tinged with russet at first; the others are | commence life on the principle that moral capital 
quite green. The ashes and hickory are a very | is the thing after all. 
light green. It is said, that this tenderness and —- 
variety in the verdure, so charming in spring as| MAN is the only being capable of knowing, 
we know the season, belongs especially to a tem-/| loving and enjoying God ; of counteracting, or 
perate climate. In tropical countries the buds, | co-operating with him in his vast and beautiful 
unguarded by bracts like our own, are said to be | designs. The beasts have graceful forms,strength, 
much darker; and in aretic regions, the young | agility, perception, memory, and, in some hum- 
leaves are also said to be of a darker color. One | ble degree, reason ; but they know not and serve 
would like to know if this last assertion be really | not God. They are to eternity as if they never 
correct, as it seems difficult to account for the|had been. The soul is, therefore, supremely 
fact. valuable ; nothing on earth can exceed, nothing 
Flowers are unfolding on all sides—in the equal it. But, great as the value of the soul is, 
fields, along the road-side, by the fences, and in| it is capable of becoming greater ; for, in the 
the silent forest. One cannot go far on any path | first place it is progressive. The material world 
without finding some fresh blossoms. This is a| makes no advances ; it is now as passive and 
delightful moment everywhere ; but in the woods, | inert as when the Almighty created it; it has 
the awakening of spring must be especially fine. | acquired no new attribute ; whatever keauty and 
The chill sleep of winter in a cold climate is| grandeur it possessed then, it possesses now ; 
most striking within the forest, and now we be-| Horeb stands on no broader base, and Sharon 
hold life and beauty awakening there in every| and Carmel are no loftier than when Moses 
object: the varied foliage clothing in tender | passed through the wilderness ; Jordan has not 
Wreaths every naked branch; the pale mosses | increased its waters since the Prophet smote them; 
reviving, a thousand young plants arising above | the colors of the rainbow are no brighter than 
the blighted herbage of last year in cheerful sue-| they appeared to the eye of Noah, nor is the fir- 
cession, and ten thousand sweet flowers standing | mament more resplendent than on the first morn- 
in modest beauty, where, awhile since, all was | ing when the hand of the Almighty spread it out. 
dull and lifeless. The progress even of the vegetable and animal 
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kingdom is confirmed within very narrow limits. | 
No flower of modern growth exceeds in beauty 
und fragrance the ancient ‘rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valley.” ‘The spider does not 
weave its web more skillfully, nor the ant labor 
more industriously, than when 
from them lessons ‘of wisdom. lees saw beasts 
as beautiful and as strong as those which roam 
our forests. They have ‘put retraced the same 
narrow circle, and all that is to be said of them 
is—they lived, they eat, they drank, they died. 
The body of man, indeed, soon reaches its utmost 
stature, but the growth of his soul is perpetual. 
Marvellous is the progress of the species, nor less 
marvellous that of the individual. 

What an amazing reach does the human mind | 
make during the revolution of a few short years ! 
The little boy who, rocked in the cradle, viewed 
with delighted eyes the flame of his nurse’s can- 


dle, now counts the stars and measures their or | 


bits. The scale ascends from idea to idea, from 
glory to glory, without ever reaching the limit of 
intellectual attainment, beeause Almighty God 


has said, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, but no fur- | 


ther.” 


FRIEN DS’ INTELLIGE NCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 


1854, 


Our readers may have noticed the irregularity 
in the dates of the letters of R. Mason as they 
have been published, which has been occasigned | 


by their being ies ssed to several individuals 


and forwarded tousat diff We trust, 
however, that this will not impair their interest, 


as it 


‘rent times. 


does not detract from their merit 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends of Phila- 


delpbia, will be held in the Library room, on Fourth 
day evening next, the 8th inst., 
o’clock. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 4th, 1854. 

Diep,—At Millville, Columbia county, Pa., 
the 14th of First month, Racuen Eves. wife 
Thomas E. Eves, and daughter of John K. Eves, 
aged 23 years, 6 months, and 8 days. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXX. 
Baltimore, 7th mo, 2d, 1822. 

My Dear Covusin,—I have just returned 
from a visit of two weeks to my friends at Gun- 
powder, and feel disappointed in not finding a 
letter from thee; but in a heart where genuine 
‘ffection resides, the trivial rules of etiquette | 
Lear but little sway. As an evidence thereof, I | 
have seated myself to hold communion with thee, 
a privilege dear to those whose minds assimilate, 


at half-past seven 


on 
ot 


and whose spirits are often led to desire the same 
great object for which existence was dispensed to 
man by his great Creator, viz., to glorify Him 
whilst on earth, and when life’s little span is run, 


| its toils, its duties o'er, to enjoy His presence 
Solomon took | forever in that world where sorrow, death and 


darkness no dominion hold. 

Let us, my loved one, no longer seek to elude 
the means whereby this redemption must , be 
bought; “take i thy cross and follow me,” a 
meck and low ly Saviour said, and verily in 
is no other way to the Kingdom. We may make 
subterfuges, to turn aside or dally on the way, 
but time with unloitering step is bearing us on- 
ward o’er his prescribed boundaries, and mustere 
long arrive at the final goal. What then will be 
our plea when weighed in the balance and found 

wanting ? for thee, my dear, I hope, I fancy bet- 
| ter things, but for myself and for many more a 
dread accompanies the anticipated awful hour; 
| depart from me I know you not ;” dreadful de- 
nunciation; my soul shudders at the thought. 
| Oh! may each impulse to duty be faithfully dis- 
charged, and the talent Jent be multiplied ; then, 
| however dark the day of our probation here may 
be, with an eye fixed on the bright, the triumph- 
ant resurrection morn, we shall be enabled to 
adopt the language, “O death where is thy sting, 

O grave where is thy victory.” 
My mind is serious, but [ wish not to burden 
| thee with themes which I doubt not often form a 
| part of thy meditations. I will, therefore, turn 
| from the subject. 
| We are about preparing for a summer’s s0- 
journ at Landsdown, and feeling weary of the 
‘town and its bustle, are leaning towards that 
sheltered spot with pleasing anticipations. I love 
‘its beautiful trees, and the music of the birds 
| that rest among their branches and fill the air 
| with their melody. We also have a box full of 
| cheerful Martins opposite thy aunt’s chamber 
window, that arouse us betimes with their notes. 
| Thou must also remember the fine prospect from 
| the baleony—a partial view of the harbor and 
‘river and the suburbs of Baltimore. In the 
| evening we can see the lights and hear the dis- 
tant hum of the city, and rejoicing in our re- 
_treat from its dust_and heat, are at liberty to 
| enjoy contemplation and conversation. Of both 
| these I freely partake with thy uncle and aunt 
and their interesting family. I shall look fora 
| letter from thee by every mail; do throw in my 
| Way, my dear, some sweet little thornless flow- 
rets ; friendship” s fragrant blossoms are cheering 
| to the spirit of thy sincere friend, 





R. Mason. 


Obedience to parents is not only our duty, 


but our interest. If we received our life from 


them, we prolong it by obeying them ; for 


obedience is the first commandment with pro- 
mise. 
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THE INVENTOR OF RAILROADS. 

Strange as it may now seem, not farther back 
than 1820, there was not a railroad in existence. 
Now they form an iron network over this coun- 
try and Europe, and have almost annihilated 
space, in like manner as the magnetic telegraph 
has almost annihilated time. Doubtless most 
people, in these times of universal intelligence 
and universal travel, are well acquainted with 
the progress of railroads ; but how few there 
are who can tell us anything about the author or 
inventor of that wonder of the nineteenth century 
—the Railway System. It is so, too, with the 
author of the great and useful inventions of the 
age. How little is generally known of Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton gin, of Watt, of Ful- 
ton, and ofa hundred other ingenious men, whose 
inventions have made the age what it is ; their 
works live after them, and are likely to live for 
centuries ; but their names by a seeming un- 
gratefulness of the age, are suffered to sink al- 
most into oblivion. Neither Whitney nor Ful- 
ten have even a statue among us to perpetuate 
their memories ; and as to the author of rail- 
roads, there may not be twenty persons in the 
United States who ever heard his name, although 
we believe he is still living. 

About half a century ago, the exact year is not 
known, there was born at Leeds, England, a man 
named Thomas Gray; scarcely anything more 
than this is known of his early history. He was, 
we believe, a poor collier ; and being very in- 
genious, he conceived the idea of facilitating the 
transportation of coal from Middleton colliery to 
Leeds, a distance of three miles, by means of a 
sort of railway which he constructed of wood. 
Upon this his cars moved along at the rate of 
about three miles and a half an hour, to the great 
merriment of a wise and discriminating public, 
who laughed at the idea of a railway as some- 
thing very visionary, and as the mere suggestion 
of laziness. Poor Gray thought otherwise.— 
Magnificent visions of future railroads, such as 
are now stupendous realities, loomed up before 
him, and he began to talk in public of a general 
system of iron railroads. He was, of course, 
laughed at, and declared a visionary moonstruck 
fool. But the more Gray contemplated his little 
railway for coals, the more firmly did he believe 
in the practicablity and immense usefulness of 
his scheme. He saw in it all that is now realized, 
and he resolved, in spite of the ridicule, the 
sneers and rebuffs that were heaped upon him, 
to prosecute his great undertaking. He petition- 
ed the British parliament, and sought interviews 
with all the great men of the kingdom ; but all 
this had no effect, except to bring down upon 
him, wherever he went, the loud sneers and ridi- 
cule of all classes. Still he persevered, and at 
length he engaged the attention of men of intel- 
ligence and influence, who finally embraced his 
views, urged his plans, and the grand results aro 
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now before the world. Thomas Gray, the in- 
ventor of railroads, who, not longer ago than 
1820, was laughed at for even mentioning the 
idea of them, still lives in Exeter, England, in 
the full realisation of all his grand and_ noble 
railroad schemes, for which he was declared in- 
sane. How much has the world been benefitted 
by his insanity ! 

But the world is still that same ungrateful, 
soulless thing it always was. What has it done 
for Thomas Gray? An English writer, whose 
name we cannot give, thus speaks of him: “ Up 
to 1846 he had been neglected. While thou- 
sands had been enriched by the consummation of 
his brilliant scheme, he remained forgotten— 
foreed by poverty to sell glass on commission for 
a living.” Howitt, a few years ago, gave a 
somewhat lengthy sketch of his career, thus 
bringing him into public notice. We have seen 
nothing in print in relation to him lately. Elliott 
wrote a great truth in these words : 

‘*How many men who lived to bless mankind 

Have died unthanked.” 

How many of the railway projectors, agitators, 

| stockholders, &e., have ever heard of the subject 
of this sketch ? 


sae Fail not, friend, to put this away in the 
cabinet of your memory, as a gem to be looked 
at when falling into a misanthropiqgnood : 


A correspondent, residing at Rouisville, Ken- 
tucky, writes to us as follows: ‘ Permit a con- 
stant reader of your excellent journal to com- 
municate a small item to your well-stored co- 
lumns, and one which, I assure you, at the time 
it occurred, appeared to me as very distinctive of 
a generous nature. A thinly and poorly clad 
little girl, apparently about six years of age, was 
wending her way from market with a basket of 
beans. As she was passing along the street on 
which my office happens to be located, her basket 
—which was very old and dilapidated—gave way, 
and her beans rolled out on the pavement. She 
set her basket down, and commenced gathering 
up her lost treasures; but just so fast as she 
would restore them to the basket, would they 
again ooze out from the crannies, and again find 
their way to the pavement. The poor child per- 
sisted in this useless labor for a long time, during 
which hundreds of unsympathizing and uncaring 
people had passed her without notice, although 
the poor little thing was sobbing at her useless 
labor as if her little heart would break. Not so, 
however, a kind hearted physician of my ac- 
quaintance, who chanced to pass at the time. 
His quick eye, ever alive to perceive, and his 
good heart always ready to respond to all appeals 
to his better nature, at once comprehended the 
cause of the little one’s distress, and suggested 
the requisite assistance. Kindly approaching the 
' friendless child, he soothed her by a few gentle 
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and timely words; and taking a newspaper from 
his pocket, (it was your own Home Journal,) he 
spread it in the bottom and around the sides of 
the old basket, and getting on his knees on the 
pavement, with the child’s assistance, restored 
her beans to the now safe repository, and sent 
her on her way home, not only with her eyes 
dried of her tears, but with a living conscious- 
ness, ever after to be remembered, that the Bible 
story of the “Good Samaritan” was not alone 
traditional. This was a mere street occurrence, 
gentlemen, the like of which I would fain believe 
occur hourly in our goodly city; but do you 
know that little act has caused me to think much 
more of that physician’s heart than had I seen 
his name paraded in the new- papers, set opposite 
to a thousand dollar subscription to some public 
charity.—J/ome Journal. 


THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 


7 , 
Why does a screw enable a force to produce 


the screw carries it forward in a fixed nut, or 


draws a movable nut along upon it, by exactly | clement has long since been exhausted. Most 


the distance between two turns of its thread; 
this distance, therefore, is the space described by 
the resistance, while the force moves in the cir- 
cumference of the circle described by the handée 
of the screw; and the disparity between these 
lengths or, spaces is often as a hundred or more 
to one.—[A Rae 


Wuy have fishes gills? Brcausr they are 


it is always wpited, and bring it into contact with 
the blood. t is to be observed, however, thai 
many animals which reside in the water breathe 
by means of lungs, and are obliged at intervals 
to come to the surface to respire, such as whales ; 
but there are no animals which reside on the 
land, and are furnished with gills, which are 
obliged to return to the water to respire.—[Flen;- 
ing. 

Wuy have some houses double windows? Br- 
CAUSE the air inclosed between the two windows 
greatly prevents the eseape.of heat which is pro- 
duced within the house in winter. Thus, air is 
an imperfect conductor of heat. Houses which 
have double windows are likewise more quict 
than others, from the air being also a bad con- 
ductor of sound. 

Wuy are the lives of wild animals shortened Ly 
the loss of teeth ? Because, as old age increasea, 
the teeth fall out, and the means of obtaining 
food thus failing, the body sinks to rest. Man 
is the only animal that can counteract the fatal 
consequences of the loss of teeth. 

Wuy does straw or flannel prevent the freezing 
of water in pipes during winter? Brcavsr it is | 
a slow conducting screen or covering, and thus 


c 


prevents heat passing out of the pipe. By the| 


Why do the hind feet of the beaver turn in? 
BECAUSE it may keep its fur in order, and cleanse 
it from dirt and moisture, which the beaver could 
not do if the toes were straight. 





VENTILATION. 


If our people only knew how many thousands 
of lives they are annually sacrificing, how many 
hundreds of thousands are now suffering from 
feversand other maladies which have their origin 
in the inhaling of noxious air, the excitement 
and alarm on this subject would be unprece- 
dented. They are poisoning themselves by whole- 
sale, and two-thirds of them have no suspicion of 
the fact. 

Our dwellings are often charnel houses. The 
very first necessity of every living human being 
—pure air to breathe—is rarely regarded in their 
construction. The air actually inhaled steals in 
at crevices and crannies, felon-like, because it 


‘cannot be shut out. Only the defects of our ar- 


such prodigious effects? Because every turn of | chitecture prevent our dying of a vitiated, poi- 


soned, mephitic atmosphere, from which the vital 


men, including architects, would seem ignorant 
of the fact that the atmosphere is a combination 
of different gases, only one of which is whole- 
some and life-giving, and that this is consumed 
in the lungs upon inhalation, leaving the residue 
to be expelled asa poison. The church, lecture- 
room or other structure which is filled, or even 


half filled, with human beings, and its doors and 
calculated to separate air from water, with whie 


windows closed, while no express provision has 
been made for its ventilation, very soon becomes 
a slaughter-pen ia which no rational being should 
tarry another minute. Few churches or other 
public edifices are sufficiently ventilated, while a 
large majority of them are utterly unworthy of 
toleration, and ought to be closed by the public 
authorities, until they shall have been rendered 
fit for their contemplated use, and no longer 
nurseries of disease and antechambers to the 
tomb. 

Our manufactories are nearly all disgraceful to 
their owners and architects in regard to ventila- 
tion. They are often divided into rooms less 
than ten feet high, each thickly stowed with hu- 
man beings, who breathe and work and sweat in 
an atmosphere overheated and filled with grease, 
wool or cotton waste, leather or cloth, and the 
poisonous refuse expelled from human lungs, 
which together are enough to incite a plague, 
and are in fact the primary cause of nearly all 
the fevers, dysenteries, consumptions, Xc,, by 
which so many graves are peopled. No factory 


;should be permitted to commence operations 
, until it shall have been inspected by some com- 


petent public officer, and certified to be tho- 


‘roughly provided with ventilators—not windows, 
'which may, indeed, be opened, but in a cold or 


same means the heat is retained in steam pipes, | stormy day very certainly will not be-—but aper 
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tures for the ingress of fresh and others for the 
egress of vitiated air, both out of the reach of 
ignorance and defying the efforts of confirmed 
depravity of the senses to close them. 

Our bed-rooms are generally fit only to die in. 
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1 shall go to Heaven; that blessed place is full 
of those same selfish beings who, by having con- 
stantly done good to others, have as constantly 
gratified themselves. I humbly conceive, there~ 
fore, that it is much nearer the truth to say, that 


The best are those of the intelligent and affluent, | all men have an interest in being good, than that 
which are carefully ventilated; next to these | all men are good from interest. 
come those of the cabins and ruder farm-houses,| As to the standard of utility, this is a mode 
with an inch or two of vacancy between the | of examining human actions that looks too much 
chimney and the roof, and with cracks on every | to the event; for there are occasions where a 
side through which the stars may be seen. The | man may effect the greatest general good by the 
ceiled and plastered bed-rooms wherein too many | smallest individual sacrifice, and there are others 
of the middle class are lodged, with no other! where he may make the greatest individual sa- 
apertures for the ingress or egress of air but the | crifice, and yet produce but little general good. 
door and windows, are horrible. Nine tenths of | If, indeed, the moral philosopher is determined 
their occupants rarely open a window, unless | to do all his work with the smallest possible 
compelled by excessive heat, and very few are | quantity of tools, and would wish to cope with 
careful even to leave the door ajar. ( To sleep | the natural philospher, who has explained such 
in a tight six by ten bed-room, with no aperture | wonders from two simple causes of impulse and 
admitting air, is to court the ravages of pesti-| of gravity, in this case he must look out for 
lence and invoke the speedy advent of death. | maxims as universal as those occasions to which 
Qur railroad cars and steamboat berths are he would apply them. Perhaps he might begin 
atrociously devoid of ventilation. “A journey is by affirming with me, that men are the same, 
taken far more comfortably and expeditiously | and this will naturally lead him to another con- 
now than it was thirty years ago, but with far | clusion, that, if men are the same, they can have 
greater risk and harm to health. There are pro- | but one common principle of action, the attain- 
bably ten thousand passenger cars now running | ment of apparent good ; those two simple truisms 
in the United States, whereof not more than one , contain the whole of my philosophy, and as they 
hundred are decently supplied with fresh air. | have not been worn out in the performance of 
Most of these, wherein forty or fifty persons are | one undertaking, I trust they will not fail me in 
expected to sit all day and dose all night, ought | the execution of another. CoLTon.. 
to be indicted as fit only for coffins. The men | 
who make them probably know no better; but | 


those who buy and run them have not even that 
poor excuse. 
mining constitutions and destroying lives; they 
know that ample means of arresting these fright- 


ful woes are at command ; yet they will not adopt | 


them, because they cost something. How long 
shall this be endured=—=N. Y. Tribune} 


MORALS. 

There are two principles of established accept- 
ance in Morals: first, that Self-Interest is the 
main-spring of all our actions; and, secondly, 
that Utility is the test of their value. Now, 
there are some cases where these maxims are 
not tenable, because they are not true; for some 
of the noblest energies of gratitude, of affection, 
of courage, and of benevolence, are not resolva- 
ble into the first. If it be said, indeed, that 
these estimable qualities may, after all, be traced 
to self-interest, because all the duties that flow 
from them are a source of the highest gratifica- 
ion to those that perform them; this, I pre- 
sume, savors rather too much of an identical 
Proposition, and is only a round-about mode of 
informing us that virtuous men will act virtu- 
ously. ‘lake care of No. 1, says the worldling, 
and the Christian says so too; for he has taken 

e best care of No. 1, who takes care that No. 


They know that they are under- | 


RESTORING AND PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 


| A friend who had read the following valuable 
‘item of information, but who had forgotten which 
way “to rub his eyes,” for loss of sight by age, 
‘requested us to re-publish the process. It is as 
follows : 


| For Near-Sightedness.—Close the eyes and 
| press the fingers gently, from the nose, outward, 
| across the eyes. ‘This flattens the pupil, and thus 
‘lengthens or extends the angle of vision. This 
, should be done several times a day, till short- 
sightedness is overcome. 

For Loss of Sight ly Age, such as requires 
magnifying glasses, pass the fingers or towel from 
the outer corner of the eyes inwardly, above and 
below the eyeballs, pressing gently against them. 
This rounds them up, and preserves or restores the 
sight. we 

It has been already said that this is nothing 
new. The venerable John Quincy Adams pre- 
served his sight in this way, in full vigor, to the 
day of his death. He told Lawyer Ford, of Lan- 
caster, who wore glasses, that if he would man- 
ipulate his eyes with his fingers, from their ex- 
ternal angles inwardly, he would soon be able to 
dispense with glasses. Ford tried it, and soon 
restored his sight perfectly, and has since preserv- 
ed it by the continuance of this practice. 
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THE SNOW BIRD. 


This well-known species, the Fringilla Nivalis, of 
Wilson, is by far the most numerous of all the fea- 
thered tribes that visit us in winter, from the frozen 
regions of the North. Their migrations and sum- 
mer nestling places extend from the mountain sum- 
mits of the Alleghanies, to the Arctic circle, and | 
probably beyond it. Their winter quarters are the 
whole Atlantic breadth of the United States, from 
Maine to Louisiana. How a bird scarcely larger 
than your thumb can exist and flourish in the seve- 
rest frosts and storms, during a cold winter, is a 
miracle in animal chemistry. 


Bold-hearted bird! whpse tiny form 
Heralds the bleak and howling storm— 
When winter, from his icy throne, 
Lets loose the whirlwinds of his power, 
And, o’er our habitable zone, 
Triumphs the despot of the hour. 
Brave-hearted bird! why come ye here, 
At this cold season of the year? 


Those flights of summer birds, so gay, 
All left us—with the summer flowers— 
Flew to the sunny South away, 
Where the perennial Palm-tree towers. 
Warm-hearted bird! why stay ye here, 
At this bleak season of the year ? 
How can so slight and frail a form 
Survive the frost, and sleet, and storm? 
And pray, what do you get to eat ? 
Where do you warm your little feet ? 


Stranger! my native summer home 
Is buried in the arctic night; 
Resistless instinct bade me roam— 
How could I live without the light ? 
Sunlight has almost ceased to glow 
Upon our mountains at the North; 
Stern famine, in his robe of snow, 
Has driven all our kindred forth. 


Our fathers loved your homestead glen, 
In time of snow, 

And sheltered in your ivy then, 
Long time ago. 

We’ve come, to spend our winter hours, 
While storm-winds blow ; 

We’|l glean the seeds of summer flowers, 
Above the snow. 


Seeds are about the stack-yard floor, 
And crumbs before the cottage door; 
Nature provides an ample store 
For birds ard men: 
There’s food for all of us, and more— 
We’ll come again. 


We’ve taken quarters here till spring— 
Till then we'll stay ; 

But, soon as birds begin to sing, 
We'll fly away! 


| motion. 





Gay birds will nestle in your bowers, | 
And carol o’er your summer flowers, | 


But other destinies are ours; 
We will not stay. 


Oft as the measured zodiacs run, 
That lean our forests to the sun; 


When summer’s brightest, highest noon, 


Melts back the arctic waste of snow, 
And all the lovely flowers of June 

Wide o’er the Northern landscapes blow, 
Once more, beside the mountain rills, 
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But, when again the sun sinks low, 
And winter wreaths those hills with siow— 
When the wild snow-blast wafts us forth, 
We'll gladly leave the desert North. 
We’ll come again :— 
Our fathers loved your homestead glen, 
Long time ago; 
And infants smiled, and gray-haired men, 
+ To greet the snow-bird once again, 
In time of snow. 


CONSOLATION. 


‘‘ Life hath its trials—yet methinks *twere well 
To pass unmurmuring through its thorny maze, 
And lift the trembling soul in frequent praise 

For streams of mercy which forever swell 

And freely flow for us. We do not dwell 
In shadows which the eye can never pierce, 
The foes around us, subtle, quick, and fierce, 

Are not omnipotent—and we may quell 
Their numberless legions in the strength of Him 

Who veils his glory from the seraphim! 

This is our field of warfare—yet even here 
There are some spots of verdure, shadowing forth 
Faintly, the glories which are not of earth— 


| Then let us murmur not, nor faint, nor fear.’’ 


From W. H. Burleigh’s Poems. 


Society is like a chain, the more numerous and 
smaller the links, the easier and freer will be its 
The Eastern world has no distinet 
links ; it is like an iron ring, rigid and uniform, 
and its solid mass, having no motion amongst its 


_ parts, can only be moved by an external power : 
| hence its despotism and centralization. 


A sin- 
gular and ludicrous example in social life of this 
despotism and centralization, is the law still in 


‘vigor among many Tartar and Mongol tribes, 
|which punishes most severely every one who 
dares to pull the tuft of hair on another man’s 


head,—not because it injures the wearer of the 
ornament, but because al/ tufts belong to the 


| Khan. 


This want of individuality, and consequent 


| uniformity in social life, also explains the im- 


mutability and steadiness of the Eastern world. 
Let him who has any doubts upon this subject 


| wander through the Fast with the Bible in his 


hand. It will be the best itinerary he can ob- 
tain. He will find the people and the country 
the same as they were ages ago, when the sacred 


| writers drew their graphic sketches of this cradle 
‘of humanity. The only change—and this for 


the worse—will be met with in a few towns on 
the sea-coast, contaminated by misunderstood and 
misapplied accidental ideas. All the rest of the 
country has remained intact, and has absorbed, 
although perhaps not digested, the foreign and 
strange elements which during three thousand 
stormy years have passed over its surface. A 
few names and a few ruins are all that remain 
to tell of that evanescent splendor which Greece* 


We’ll meet our loves, 
As happy, on our native hills, 
As turtle doves. 


‘and Rome carried into the very heart of the East, 
| thence extending it to the borders of the desert. 


| —Edinburgh Review. 
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SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


lf we were to consult the annals of commercial 
life, we should find that, in most instances, the 
wen who have been distinguished for success in 
business are of the same stamp as those who have 
been eminent in the walks of literature and 
science. They have been characterized by self- 
denying habits, by simple tastes, and by unpre- 
tending manners; whilst the bold, the vain, the 
presumptuous, and the reckless, have done im- 
mense mischief to themselves and others in the 
departments of trade, dissevering the bonds of 
confidence and good feeling, and often scattering 
havoc and ruin around them. The same princi- 
ples and motives of action prevail in the good, 
the wise, and the prudent, among all sorts of 
men. It is that wisdom which is unpretending | 
and boasteth not, and that quiet sort of penetra- 
tion and sagacity which is little exposed to self- 
flatteries and delusions, which are often more in. 
jurious and ruinous than all the worldly artifices 
aud deceptions which are practised upon us.— 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


TRUE MANHOOD. 


The following anecdote was told by a Senator 
of Berne, Switzerland. Two neighboring farmers 
had a dispute respecting the right to some ad- 
joining property, which they could not com- 
promise, and an action was brought to determine 
it. On the day appointed for the trial, one of the 
farmers, having dressed himself in his best clothes, 
called upon his opponent to accompany him to 
the judge. Finding his neighbor at work on | 
his ground, he said to him, ‘ Is it possible you | 
can have forgotten that our cause is to be decided | 
to-day?” “No,” said the other, “I have not | 
forgotten it ; but I cannot well spare the time to | 
go. I knew you would be there, and I am sure | 
you are an honest man, and will say nothing un- 
fairly, and justice will be done.” And so it 
proved, for the farmer who went to the judge 
stated his neighbor’s claims so clearly, that the | 
cause was decided against himself; and he re- 
turned to inform his opponent that he had gained | 
the property. 





In Lapland it is death to marry a girl without 
consent of her friends. When a young man pro- 
poses marriage, the friends of both parties meet 
to witness a race between them. The girl is 
allowed at starting the advantage of a third 
part of the race; if her lover does not overtake 
her, it is a penal offence for him ever to renew 
his offers of marraige. If the damsel favors his 
suit, she may run hard at first, to try his affection, 
but she will be sure to linger before she comes 
to the end of the race. Thus no marriages are 
made contrary to inclination, and this is the 
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ABSTEMIOUS DIET. 
Many cases of illness, both in adults and chil- 


dren, may be readily cured by abstinence from 


all food. 


Headaches, disordered stomachs, and 


many other attacks, are often caused by violating 
the rules of kealth, and, in consequence, some 
parts of the system are overloaded, or some of 


the organs are clogged. 


Omitting one, two, or 


three meals, as the case may be, gives the system 
a chance to rest, and allows the clogged organs 


_to dispose of their burdens. 


The practice of 


giving drugs to clear out the stomach, though it 


may afford the temporary relief, always weakens 
the system, while abstinence secures the good 
result. 


Without doing any injury. 
Said a young gentleman to a distinguished 


medical practitioner, in Philadelphia, “ Doctor 
what do you do for yourself when you have a 
turn of headache, or other slight attack ?” 


“Go without my dinner,” was the reply. 

“ And if that does not cure you, what then ?” 
“Go without my supper.” 

“ But if that dees not cure you,what then ?” 
“ Go without my breakfast. We physicians 


| seldom take medicine ourselves, or use them in 


our families, for we know that abstinence is bet- 
ter, but we cannot make our patients believe it.” 

Many cases of slight indisposition are cured 
by a change of diet. Thus, if a person suffers 
from constipation, has a headache, slight attack 
of fever or dyspepsia, the cause may often be re- 
moved by eating rye mush and molasses, baked 
apples, and other fruits. — Domestic Receipt Book. 


THE BILL OF EXCHANGE. 


The following incident is such a one as will 
call forth the admiration of all. It occurred in 
New York, and the gentleman who appears of 
so much advantage in it, is well known in Wall 
street :— 

Mr. W. is an Englishman and a Quaker. He 
has realized a handsome fortune in business, and 
has now retired, spends yearly his whole income 
in benevolent objects, and his merit is not less- 
ened by the quict and unobtrusivé manner in 
which he effects his purposes. Some years since 
a young gentleman came out from England to 
New York for the purpose of going into business, 
and into the same line of business in which Mr. 
W. then was. The young Englishman brought 
letters of introduction to Mr. W., who immedi- 
ately gave him all the assistance and counsel he 
needed to render his success in business sure. 
After he had been in business some time, the 
young gentleman, who was a Quaker also, had 
occasion to remit funds to the amount of $4000 or 
$5000 to England, and seeing a bill of exchange 
for about the sum advertised, he went to Mr. W. 
and asked him if it were good. He told him at 





probable reason of somuch domestic contentment 
in Lapland. 





onee it was so, and the young merchant pur- 
| chased if, and sent it to England. But when it 
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arrived there it was not accepted, and the loss 
fell of course upon the young merchant. 

“‘ George,’ said he, “did thee not buy a bill 
of Jeremiah some time since ?” 

66 Yes,” : 

“‘ Was the biJl accepted ?” 

*¢ No.” 

“ George, did thee buy that bill at my recom- 
mendation ?” 

“T asked thee about it.” 

“Would thee have bought it, had I not told 
thee it was good?” : 

“No; I don’t think I should.” 

“Well, George, I want thee to give me that 
bill.” 

The young man gave him the bill. He went 
to his own store, calculated the amount of ex- 
change at the time when the bill was drawn, 
added interest up to date, and drew his check for 
the whole amount, which he sent to his young 
friend’s store. The bill remains to this day un- 
satisfisd by the drawer. Occasional instances of 


this kind, and an unvarying practice of truly | 


Christian virtues, have placed the Society of 
Friends among our most respected citizens. —N. 
Y. Couriey. 

SCRAPS. 

The following fact we take from a recent work 
by a physician. A mother, who was uncasy about 
the health of a child who was out at nurse, 
dreamed that it had been buried alive. The 
horrid thought woke her ; and she determined to 
set off for the place without a moment’s de'ay. 
On her arrival she learned that after a sudden 
and short illness the child had died, and kad 
just then been buried. Half frantic from this 
intelligence, she insisted upon the grave being 
opened, and the moment the coffin-lid was raised, 
she carried off the child in her arms. He still 
breathed, and maternal cares restored him to life. 
The truth of this anecdote has been warranted ; 
we have seen the child so wonderfully rescued ; 
he is now, in 1848, a man in the prime of life, 
and filling an important post. 

The other day some of the workmen on the 
new hotel in Flushing, New York, were in want 
of a short ladder, when it was recollected that 
there were two spliced together and standing 
against the building. Two Irishmen were di- 
rected to unsplice the ladders. Instead of low- 
ering them to the ground, and there performing 
the work, they ascended, and upon the upper 
ladder commenced the operation of unloosening 
the fastenings. The consequence may be easily 
foreseen. The upper ladder, with two sons of 
St. Patrick upon it, came down “ker thump,” 
landing Teddy and Pat into a bed of mortar be- 
low, very happily causing them no other injury 
than a severe fright.” The idea of standing on 
the lower ladder, did not strike them until they 
struck their heads in the mortar. ‘ 





MINERAL CANDLES. 

There is a quarry about twelves miles to the 
west of Edinburgh, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a picturesque group of trap rocks, known 
as the Binny Crags. The quarry itself is of white 
sandstone, but there rests immediately above it a 
thick bed of dark-colored shale, over which the 
hot ‘trap must of old have flowed, and which was 
subjected, in consequence, to a sort of natural 
distillation. The distilled substance, shut very 
closely up, found its way into the crevices of the 
bed of white stone beneath, and in these crevices 
the quarriers now find it. It exists as a light 
waxy matter, varying in color in the mass from 
that of gamboge to that of dark amber ; melts at 
nearly the same temperature as beeswax, which 
it equals in hardness, and burns with a bright 
flame; and many years ago the quarriers em- 
ployed at the work, struck by its peculiar pro- 
perties, learned to convert it into very dark- 
colored candles, which, though rather smoky, 
gave not a bad light, and which were occasion- 
ally purchased from them as vbjects of curiosity, 
but much oftener consumed in their cottages, 
There, however, the thing rested; and in vain, 
for aught that the scientific world profited by it, 
had nature distilled the shale, or the quarriers 
converted the proceeds of the distillation into 
candles. 

Not many years since, however, some one, 
without taking the hint from the Binny q .rry, 
thought of distilling shale. Some of the shales 
of the Oolite are exceedingly rich in an inflaw- 
mable substance, resolvable into gas and tar, 
which once existed as the integumentary frame- 
work of innumerable ammonites and belemnites, 
and which yielded, when subjected to the retort, 
oils, napthas, and a waxy-like substance, known, 
from the paucity of its chemical affinities, as para- 
fine. Of this beautiful candles are made, in no de- 
gree inferior to those of wax; and extensive works 
for their manufacture by distillation have been of 
late established among the Kimmeridge shales of 
England. In our own country, similar works 
are now in operation among the shales of the 
Coal Measures only a few miles distant from 
where nature had carried on hers by means of 
the molten trap, untold ages before. The Tor- 
bane-hill mineral—legally a coal in Scotland, and 
legally a shale in Prussia, and which the lessees 
can work here because it is a coal, and sell there 
free of duty because it is not a coal—derives its 
chief value from the proceeds which it yields in 
distillation. Naptha and parafine to the value 
of five pounds fifteen shillings can be extracted 
from every ton of it; and from the parafine beau- 
tiful snow-white candles can be manufactured. 
Nay, more wonderful still! these snow-white 
candles can be made out of dark Irish turf, and 
extensive works are at present in the course of 
erection for converting the black bogs of Kildare 
into parafine candles. Were we not justified in 
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remarking, that the progress of candle-making 
illustrates admirably the general progress of 
economic science and the arts? Were the honey- 
bees to strike work to-morrow, we could now do 
excellently well in the article of wax candles 
without them, so long as there were bogs in Ire- 
land, shales in the Coal Measures, or the Oolite 
or brown mineral at Torbane Hill.—Ldinburgh 
Witness. 


VARIETIES. 


ArricaN Mone oF Cooxine an Ostricu’s Eco. 
Asmall hole, the size of a finger, is very dexterously 
made, and having cut a forked stick from the bush- 
es, they intoduce it into the egg, by pressing the 
two prongs close together; then, by twirling the 
ends of the stick between the palms of the hand, 
for ashort time, they completely mix the yolk and 
white ; setting it upon the fire, they continue fre- 
quently to turn the stick, until the inside has acqui- 
red the proper consistence of a boiled egg. This 
methoa recommends itself to a traveller by its ex- 
pedition, cleanliness, and simplicity, and by requi- 
ring neither pot nor water, the shell answering per- 
fectly the purpose of the first, and the liquid nature 
of its contents that ofthe other. Notwithstanding 
the enormons size of one of these eggs, being fully 
equal to twenty-four of our domestic hen, the Hot- 
tentots commonly eat a whole oneat a time. 


Hints as TO Manures.—Hoofs, hairs, feathers, 
skins, wool, contain more than 20 per cent. of ear- 
bou, and from 13 to 18 per cent. of nitrogen, besides 
sulphur, salts of lime, of soda, and of magnesia. 
These substances hold, therefore, the first rank, as 
it were, among manures; and asa long time is re- 
quired for their decomposition, their action may of- 
ten last for seven or eight years. They yield excel- 
lent results, —" when made into a compost 
for potatoes, turnips, hops, hay, and generally on 
meadow-land. Hairs spread upon meadows are 
said to augment the crop threefold ; and the Chi- 
nese, we are told, are so well aware of the very 
great value of that manure, that they carefully col- 
lect the hair every time they shave their heads—and 
the operation is performed every fortnight—and sell 
it to their farmers. Now, the crop of hair which 
every individual leaves at the hair cutter’s yearly, 
amounts to about half a pound; reckoning, there- 
fore, at 13,000,000, the number of individuals who 
in Great Britain and Ireland are undergoing the pro- 
cess of shaving and haiv-cutting, we have a produc- 
tion of about 3000 tons of hair—that is of manure of 
the most valuable kind—since it represents, at least, 
150,000 tons of ordinary farm-yard manure—which 
might be collected almost without trouble, but which 
on the contrary, such is our carelessness or indo- 
lence in these matters, is, I believe, invariably swept 
away in our streets or sewers, and utterly wasted. 
Farmer’s Manual of Agriculural Chemistry. 


A Curtous Case or Surcery.—Some time ago, a 
little child of Mr. Lothrop, at the foot of Sudbury 
Street, was playing witha pair of bivalve shells, 
round in form, and each fully as large as the eighth 
of a dollar, when one of them disappeared, and 


nothing could be foundofit. After several weeks 
there was an appearance of something growing in 
the child’s mouth, in the roof of it. The child was 
carried to Dr. Clark, the City Physician, who p:o- 
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nounced it a case of the enlargement of some bone, 
the anatomical name of whichis too hard for us, but 
we will call itone of the raftersofthe mouth. Sub- 
sequently Dr. Warren was consulted, who confirmed 
Dr. Clark’s opinion, and propused to operate to re- 
duce the size of the enlarged bone. On cutting 
arourd the protuberance, the before-mentioned 
shell fell out. It seems to have adhered, the con- 
cave side up, to the roof of the mouth, until it had 
become completely imbedded under the skin.— 
Boston Chronotype. 

Tue Canapas.—No portion of this continent is 
making more marked and rapid progress at the 
present time, than the western section of Canada. 
We are surprised at the rapid growth of the western 
States and cities of the American Union. And yet 
since the year 1800, the growth of Canada West 
has been nearly thrice that of the United States. In 
the last fifty years, the increase of the States, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, has been about 400 per 
cent. But during the forty years, between 1811 and 
1851, the increase of Upper Canada was upwards of 
1100 per cent. Take even the three great States of 
the West—Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, and com- 
pare them with Canada West, for the past twenty 
years, and great as has been their growth, our 
Canadian neighbors exceed their increase during 
the same period, by the large ratio of 55 per cent. 
This immense increase in western Canada, is not 
confined either to the cities or the rural districts. 
It is a general movement, and there are potent causes 
in operation which will accelerate the growth for 
the next decade. The increase of the city of Toronto, 
when compared with the cities in the States, is 
found to exceed that of Boston, New York, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati. 

A negotiation of considerable importance to the 
Erie and its connecting roads, the New York Tri- 
bune says, is now going on. It is an arrangement 
by which goods imported by English steamers 
and intended for Canada, will be forwarded to their 
destination over the Erie, the Chemung, the Ca- 
nandaigua and Niagara Falls and Youngstown Roads. 
These goods have heretofore been forwarded over 
the chain of roads connecting Boston with the West. 
The completion of the Erie gauge to ge City, 
and Youngstown Road has caused this change. 
The goods will now be landed at Jersey City, and 
without intermediate handling, will be unloaded 
alongside steamboat at Youngstown. 


A Caution To Hovsexeerers.—A family in Lan- 
caster county were, a few days since, made very 
ill by eating of a sponge cake flavored too highly 
with “ peach water.’? We beg our young house- 
keepers to beware how they use this very agreea- 
ble and common addition to = confectionery, 
&c., as it is but a mild form of that deadly poison 
Prusstc acid. 


NatTionaL.—The public revenue for the fiscal 
year, ending June, 1853, amounted to $61,337,574, of 
which $58,931,866 was from customs,and $2,405,708 
from public lands and other miscellaneous sources. 
The expenditures for the same time, exclusive of 
payments on the public debt, amounted to $43,554, 
262, leaving with the $14,642,105 on hand at the 
beginning of the year, a balance of $32,425,447 of 
receipts above expenditures. The amount of the 
public debt of all classes, March 4, 1853, was 
$69,190,637, since which payments have been 
made amounting to $12,708,329. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


From Evrore.—The steamship Asia, arrived at 
New York on the 3lst ult. 


The enormous rise in the price of food caused ap- 
prebensions, in England, of riots among the labor- 
ing classes. Bread riots had already commenced 
in parts of Devonshire. 

At Topshal, mobs of women threatened the bak- 
ers, in consequence of the latter raising the price of 
bread. At Credition, also, bands of women and 
children paraded the streets, and attacked some of 
the bakers’ shops, demolishing the doors and win- 
dows, and doing other damage. 

The market people were also molested, and their 
produce kicked about the streets. ‘I'he police were 
unable to put down the disturbance, and it was not 
until the report that soldiers were coming that quiet 
was restored. 

Another serious battle had taken place near Kala- 
fat. The Russians were defeated with a loss of 
3,000 men. The Turks are reported to have gained 
several victories in Asia. ‘The defeat of the Turks 
in Asia, under Ali Pasha, is confirmed. 


PuivapeLpHia Markets:— Flour and Meal.-Tvhe 
Flour market is quiet. Holders are firm at $9 
per bbl. There is a steady demand for city con- 
sumption within the range of $9 a $9 50, for com- 
mon and extra brands. Rye Flour is scarce, «ad 
is quoted at $6.00 per bbl. Pennsylvania Corn 
Meal is in demand at $4 50. 


Grain.-Wheat is in demand. Sales of Penneyl. 

vania red at $2 10 and white in store at $2 20. 
Last sales of Rye at $115. Corn is scarce with 
small sales at 100 cents, for old and new yellow. 
Oats, are also scarce. Pennsylvania in store is 
held at 50 cents. 
HE PEACEABLE KINGDOM.—Any Friend 
4. desirous to possess one of Edward Hicks’ paint- 
ings of ‘* The Peaceable Kingdom,’ painted durirg 
the latter years of his life, and styled by him in a 
letter to the owner, one of the best he ever painted, 
can have the same at cost, $20, by calling at No. 
360 North Seventh Street, above Green Street. 


- 





fPYEACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is went- 

ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 


12th mo. 27, 1853. 


"FRIENDS? 
CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
8S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 


DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 
plain persons generally. 


PRICES Low. 
Ist mo, 21—+f. 


A DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
[\. ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 
GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 


ecrrg TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 

PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly ¢laimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 


Signed, Wituiam Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 
The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 


The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 


All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davip E tuts, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St, 

Wituram Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 

Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Letters, &e., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 

Journal of Margaret Woods. 

Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 

Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 

Life of William and Alice Ellis. 

Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 

Life of William Allen. 

Gurney’s Hymns. 

Memoirs of Maria Fox. 

Barclay’s Letters. 

Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 

Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 

Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. ; Merchant ab. 4th st. z 





